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APPLICATION FOR A NEW SITUATION. 








(although they had never looked so small) seemed 
The food, so delicately 
prepared, so tenderly given, seemed to be sweet 
Ox, the luxury of the perfect repose of home! | with love ; and the very medicine administered by 
“— breath I drew seemed love! The rooms | those henilo of dear home ones lost its bitterness. 


WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 


CHAP, IIlL—AT HOME AGAIN, AND IN SEARCH OF 
A NEW SITUATION. 


to be lit up with love. 
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I lay long suspended over the grave’s brink ; but 
with youth on my side, and the best of good 
nursing, under the blessing of God I struggled 
through, and, although greatly reduced, was able 
by the end of February to leave my chamber. 

I had of course given up all idea of returning to 
my situation, and began to wonder how I could 
muster courage to ask for my salary, when one 
afternoon in March I was surprised to hear Mrs. 
Serle announced, who, with Lizzy and Jessie, had 
come to inquire after the health of their old go- 
verness. 

I never could have supposed that my mother’s 
patient, calm, and lovely face could have worn the 
expression of dignity and seriousness which it 
wore that day, as she rose to receive my late 
employer. 

“T am come,” said Mrs. Serle, “ to see, Miss 
Maitland, if ~ are able or willing to resume your 
situation with us.” 

I looked at my mother, and my mother at the 
children; and then, speaking to my brother, who 
stood by, she asked him to take the young ladies 
into the garden, as she wished to speak to Mrs. 
Serle. thought Mrs. Serle looked uncomfort- 
able ; but I was glad, too, that she should hear my 
mother speak, for I knew she would say only that 
which was right and wise, 

“ You ask if Emilie will return, Mrs, Serle? I 
thought that point was decided,” 

“ Oh yes, you wrote to that effect, and of course 
whilst she was so ill it was useless to think of it; 
but as she now seems pretty well again, I hope 
o could, with a little common eare, resume her 

uties,” 

“Mrs. Serle,” said my mother, slowly, and 
gravely, “ we are poor im this world’s goods, but 
we are rich in Jove. I would not for the salary, 
or for double the salary, which my child obtained 


in your family, again her to suffering 
which we have no right to infliet on a fellow crea- 
ture.” 

“ Suffering! suffering !’” 

“ Yes, I repeat it.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Mrs. Maitland, that 
yas your daughter was tll-treated in my 

‘amily. 
“ Til-treatment, Mirs. Serle, be positive and 


active, or it may be nagetive ond chronic, I do 
not Sy say now to the oe hardness “ 
in being compelled to do work which, 
tween two or three persons, might have been a fair 
amount, but which, falling upon was over- 
powering. I do not dwell on that, I say, because 
you may justly reply, she did not undertake it 
blindly ; but I do dwell upon the fact that you re- 
ceived into your family a young, loving heart, from 
whom you expected faithful, loving service to your 
children, to whom you committed the charge both 
of their bodies and their souls, and that at no 
time of that most melancholy year in her young 
life was she ever cheered on by a cordial word or an 
affectionate motherly look from you. You had 
love to bestow on others, but not on her, because it 
had pleased God to place my child in circumstances 
of dependence—because she was the governess of 
your children.” 
The 57. note was laid on the table rather 
‘proudly, but Mrs. Serle did not speak. 





“Yes, Mrs, Serle; money cannot pay for the 
wounds which neglect inflicts, I fo not feel 


unkindly, but for the sake of any dear young 
person whom you may hereafter engage, I would 
protest against your treatment as unkind and 
unjust.” 

‘Mrs, Serle muttered something about my being 
a young person to whom much licence could not 
be given, but my mother interrupted her, and glad 
indeed was I when the conference ended, and 
Lizzy and Jessie rushed into my arms. 

“ You are coming back, Miss Maitland ?” 

“No, dears.” 

“ Never P” 

* No, never.” 

They burst into tears, and even Mrs. Serle 
seemed affected. She held out her hand, however, 
and said, at first proudly, but gradually with more 
softness: “ Settee, Miss Maitland ; I shall be 
very glad to give my testimony to your many 
good qualities whenever that testimony can serve 
you. I wish you well; but I fear you expect too 
much—more, indeed, than you wh we find in a 
governess’s life.” 

I took her offered hand, and we parted; I 
must do her the justice to record that the next 
post brought a 102. note, with a kind though 
stately letter: the former welcome enough, for my 

illness had sadly drained our resources. 

“ What a pity,” said my mother, “that, with 
— and generous feelings, that woman 
s have arrived to middle life without having 
learned the art of making a dependent happy.” 

* An art!” said my gentle sister Agnes ; “ surely 
ie Se Ganeh wt, Bo pees sx tee, to make 

ents happy. It is simply to treat them as 
a low-creatures ; to practise, in short, the golden 
le.” 

“ Ah, Agnes, but there comes in the difficulty,” 
I said ; “ but now, mother dear, I must look about 
me again. I am well—almost strong; so now 
we will resume the ‘Times’ and ‘ Morning 
Herald ’ studies.” 

My mother looked mournfal, 

“ Poor Emilie, you are some way from strength ; 
but we may as well be looking out, as you say.” 

It was the old story over again. Advertisements 
there were indeed, but not one that, in spite of the 
promises, turned out well on examination. 


One lady, to whom I applied with some hope of 
success, > who was re habit of giving her 
governess . a ected to my ing 
the tuition, oad ‘and neral ent of 
a lad of gg Be — to via f Ried 

ounger pupils, was sorely tem’ with my 
Latin which I owed to my dear father, 


and did all she could to make the situation appear 
ising; but I dared not undertake it, and told 


80. 

An old friend of my dear father came early one 
morning with a face radiant with joy. He was 
our medical man, and his kind heart was always 
happy when he could serve us. 

“Come, Emilie, be quick,” he said. ‘“ Make 
yourself smart, my child ; I have heard of a situa- 
tion for you in a first-rate family at S——. 
will drive you over there myself.” 

“You know these people?” said my mother, 
anxiously. 
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‘Yes ; that is to say I have known them for but 
a short time. They have not resided here long; 
oe they are extremely genteel, and live in great 
style.” 

My mother sighed as she saw the buoyant old 
gentleman, with as little suspicion as ever lurked 
in human heart, hand me into his phaeton, and we 
drove off together. 

It was a lovely April day, and I was as full of 
hope and promise as the season. The sweet Surrey 
lanes were tinged with that pure light green 
which is not equalled in loveliness by the leafy 
beauties of May ; and as we bowled along I seemed 
to drink in health and joy again. We stopped 
once or twice on the way to see some favourite 
patient, for the doctor had nearly relinquished his 
practice to his son; and at last we came to my 
destination. He rang at a pretty rustic lodge, 
and I quite agreed with my companion that the 
house and grounds appeared to be in first-rate 
style. The Sady. of the mansion soon appeared. 
She was perfectly well-bred, and spoke to me in 
far less of an offensively a patronis- 
ing tone than my old employer at N——; but 
she looked so utterly indolent and unconcerned, 
that the idea at once crossed my mind: “ Are these 
very easy indolent ladies exactly the persons one 
would like to trust to for comfort and considera- 
tion P”’ She asked a few very languid questions as 
to my capabilities, and seemed abundantly satisfied 
with my replies. 

*T have very ill health, and I wish you to take 
the sole care of my two daughters and their 
brother. You can teach music of course? Let 
me hear you play; but stay”—and she rang the 
bell and said to the servant—* Call Mr. Hartt, and 
say I want to speak to him.” 

Mr. Hartt came, and after explaining who I was, 
he sate himself down by my side, whilst I did my 
best at the piano. 

“ Very well, that will do; you play very nicely. 
Now can you speak French and German flu- 
ently P” 

I spoke confidently of the latter. 

“Have you any knowledge of the classics?’ 
asked Mr. Hartt. I modestly disclaimed much, 
but my confession of the books I had read with 
my father seemed to strike them. 

“ Altogether it is very satisfactory, Laura; shall 
we, if Mrs. Serle’s testimony be in her favour, 

Miss Maitland ?” 

y heart beat; not a word had been said about 
my salary. My friend the doctor, who had been 
mentally summing up all I was to impart, now 
interposed. “Her salary ? Mrs. Hartt.” 

“Qh dear, yes! Well, my children are very 
young; the eldest is not twelve. I think” —look- 
ing at Mr. Hartt, “we might say 16. the first 
year, to be increased half-yearly if you remain,” 

Mr. Hartt, I believe, thought 15/7. would have 
done, but he assented. 

I hesitated. “I had 202. in my last situation ; 
but excuse me, Mrs. Hartt, I do not think that 
sum sufficient, and I could not take so small a 

as that you mention.” 

“ deed Pr’ 

I looked at Dr. Carpenter. There was a comical 
expression on his face, as he began to reckon up on 
his fingers the accomplishments for which, at any 








Lente 





_ school, or twapht by separate masters, the Hartts 


would have obliged to pay handsomely : 
“ Music, 87, or 10/.—we will say 82; French, 8/; 
for German, 10s. a lesson is not thought ont of the 
way, but we will say 127. year—cheap that for 
German ; Italian, Latin, and Greek, and classics 
I think you mentioned; we shall put them down 
cheaply at 127, Can you reckon up those eteeteras P 
There go 48/. at the lowest calculation; and for 
the sole care and tuition of four little children,* 
you propose to give 167. Madam, I give my cook 
sixteen guineas, my man-servant twenty. Do you 
mean to say that the lady who educates your 
children, should be paid more meanly than the 
domestic who cooks your dinner, or stands behind 
your chair at meals? Thank you, Mrs. Hartt, 
thank you; I will not leave this young girl here. 
The very proposition shows that you do not es- 
timate the importance of the charge, or the value 
of the educator. Come, my dear, we will try our 
fortune elsewhere,” 

The Hartts looked mortified; but I think the 
kind doctor was not too hard upon them, and we 
left the house in a very dignified manner. When 
we quitted the grounds, his indignation broke forth 
against the low ideas which were entertained on 
education, and it furnished him with a topic for 
the remainder of the ride, 

“But Dr. Carpenter,” I said, as we entered 
Guildford, “ you ought, perhaps, after all to have let 
me accept that situation. I must earn something. 
Had it not been for your generosity, what could 
we have done to meet the expenses of my long 
illness? Agnes is getting weaker and thinner, 
and I know my mother talks of parting with 
Sarah. What shallI do?” and the tears coursed 
one another down my cheeks, for 1 was still weak 
from my late illness. 

“We will trust God first, my child, and we 
will make every effort ourselves: we can do no 
more.” 

Week after week passed on, and my hopes were 
low, when as I was taking a rural walk one day in 
search of health, my heart beat with joy at the re- 
cognition .of my old railway companion—the lady 
whom I had last seen on the platform at Croydon, 
She did not at once remember me, but as soon as I 
recalled our conversation, she grasped my hand 
with warmth, and said how often she had thought 
of me since that day. ‘‘ But come, you have a 
history to tell: will you go home with me? 
I am on a visit to some dear old pupils of mine, 
and I am sure you would be welcome at their 
house.” 

I pressed her to accompany me, however; for I 
felt that I should not be ashamed that her kind 
eye should see our humble meal, and I had much 
to tell her as we walked along. 

“Poor child!” she said, when she had heard 
my tale: “ how like my own early history! You 
would have been happier behind a counter, and so 
would many and many a girl devoted to such 
drud gery.” 

“ cely, with my education,” I answered, I 
fear somewhat proudly; “the fault is not surely 
in us, who are educated and fitted to teach the 





* This is a fact; bué 151. was the sum offered to a lady of 
education and talent. 
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children of our superiors, but it rests with those 
who refuse us the just price of our labour, and who 
would meanly beat us down to wages which they 
would scarcely offer a menial.” 

“ There is some truth in this, my dear,” said my 
mother, who was walking with us; “but you 
must remember that not every one who undertakes 
teaching is qualified either by nature or education 
for such acharge. Here the parent comes in for his 
share of censure, for thrusting his child into a false 
position. From mistaken notions of gentility, a girl 
who can scarcely be said to understand her mother 
tongue, and who has learned but a few pages of 
Anglican-French second-hand of some teacher in 
a second-rate school, who learned that same French 
at Calais or Boulogne—such a girl, I say, under- 
takes to teach. Who can blame the employers 
that, when the mistake is discovered, they should 
be irritated at the imposition—for such it is—and 
stamp the whole race of governesses as persons 
whom they must beat down, or at all events depre- 
ciate to their true value P” 

“Your mother is right, my dear. I was talking 
a short time since to just such a girl, who came to 
ask me for my influence in obtaining her a situa- 
tion, as she found it necessary, she said, to ‘go 
out.’ I asked her why she chose a governess’s 
situation. She replied, there was no choice in the 
matter ; she must go.” 

- why a governess P—are you fond of child- 
ren P”” 

“ Not particularly,” she replied. 

* Are you fond of reading or of study ? Do you 
think, now, that you are fit to teach P—in fact, did 
you ever try P” 

Never ; but she had been to a good school, and 
knew as much as the generality, she had no doubt. 
I plainly — out her mistake, and said that I 
would rather procure her a situation as companion, 
housekeeper, or shopwoman, each of which, from 
my knowledge of her character, I believed she 
would fulfil well. She was a good girl and took 
my advice, and she is happy and honourable in her 
station. But all this, you are thinking, does not 
apply to you; I grant it; but your mother and I 
were only saying a word for the poor ladies whom, 
as a class, you were censuring in a very sweeping 
manner.” 

“And this’ is our home, Mrs. —— may I ask 
your name?” 

“Donne. But I am not Mrs. Donne, my dear.” 

“Oh, Miss Donne then; will you come in and 
dine ?” 

The lady warmly agreed; and as we sate round 
the table, we felt that we had known each other for 
years. 

“ And how many situations have you had, Miss 
Donne?” I asked; “for you told me that you 
had been a a 

“T have had four, my dear. I went to my first 
when I was seventeen, and lived there fourteen 
years. In my second I stayed but one year, owing 
to a circumstance which I will explain to you. In 
my third I remained for six years, and left because 
the children left me to go to school or college. 
In my present I shall remain until my-pupil leaves 
me for a better world. She is very ill, and she 
cannot last long; I have only left her for short 
intervals for four years,” 





“That must have been a nice situation,” I said, 
“ where you remained so long.” 

“ My first—yes, I dearly loved the children ; I 
feel to have a part in them now, as it were. It 
is with one of them that Iam staying. I came 
to her because she was in sorrow for the loss of her 
baby. I knew her when she was just such a babe 
as that one she mourns.” 

“ And had you as much to bear, do you think, 
as I have, Miss Donne P” 

“TI can scarcely tell,” she replied. “ The mode of 
life even among the rich was different in my youth 
to life in the present day. The first family I lived 
with, although ranking among the best in the town, 
were not fashionable people. Our lives were simple 
and uniform. We had not a very large establish- 
ment. There were several young children, and I 
had the care of the four elder. I went from school 
to my new home. My mother, too, was a widow, 
and when she found that I was happy enough to 
have obtained Mr. Lambert, the rich merchant’s 
situation, she thought my fortune was made; but 
I shall tire you.” 

“Oh no, no; your history must do me good. 
Agnes, shall we go into the summer-house and 
listen to Miss Donne? It will be cool and pleasant 
there, and the afternoon is so sultry.” 

We went there accordingly, Agnes leaning very 
heavily on my arm, and my new friend, for so I 
felt her, carrying cushions and shawls. It was a 
soft, balmy afternoon in the last week of May, and 
amid the pleasant hum of the bees, whose hive was 
close to the arbour, the song of May-birds, and 
scent of May-flowers, Miss Donne began her story. 

‘“‘ Education,” she said, “was very different in 
my youth. You may smile: I am an old lady, 
though I do move so quickly; I was fifty last 
week. Education, as I was saying, was very differ- 
ent in my youth to education in the present day. 
We had fewer helps to teachers, fewer pleasures 
in the path of scholars. Guy’s and Goldsmith’s geo- 
graphy, Goldsmith’s English history, Mangnall’s 
Questions, and Murray’s grammar, were among 
our works of standard school-room literature; but 
every age has its original genius; and you must 
not think me very conceited, if I say that I fancy 
I had rather more originality than my cotempora- 
ries in my mode of teaching. It might have been 
that I loved my scholars so dearly, that no mode 
of teaching was too troublesome to me. It might 
have been that, being an observer of childhood, 
and remaining at school rather late as an articled 
pupil, I had witnessed the ill effects of that ‘ rote’ 
system, which certainly, while it may quicken the 
memory, never, when used alone, cultivates the in- 
tellect. Be that as it may, I had a way of my 
own of imparting all I knew, and when I heard the 
other day of one of my dear boy’s honours at 
Cambridge, and have the satisfaction now and then 
of receiving a pretty gilt-edged book, with ‘the 
author’s dear love to his old governess,’ I may be 
excused for feeling complacency. 

“Our school-room was a happy place. What- 
ever tears were shed in the household, they seldom 
fell there. But I had my trials. It is so long ago 
that I cannot give you any connected history of 
my first year or two of dependence. There were 
many lessons very difficult to learn. My old home 
was in the same town with my new one: that was 
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bad for me. I could not make up my mind to feel 
happy, if anything were going on there in the way 
of domestic jubilee, and I not allowed to participate. 
The rules laid down for me were rather stringent. 
One day while we were at the sea-side—where we 
went every summer, and where my life was gene- 
rally very lonely—as I was sitting on the sands 
with the children, to my great joy I recognised an 
old friend of our family, far above me in worldly 
position, but one whom we had ever had cause to 
trust and love. With a full heart I ran up to her, 
leaving my charge a few paces behind, but neither 
out of reach of sight nor hearing. We stood chat- 
ting together for half an hour, and when she left 
me she made me promise to ask permission to take 
tea with her alt her husband at the hotel that 
night. I was too happy in the prospect to have a 
fear. When I went in to dinner, however, I found 
there was a heavy cloud on Mrs. Lambert’s brow. 
She at once, and in presence of the children, (a 
most ill-advised step,) reproved me for my dere- 
liction of duty. Did I not know that she never 
. allowed her governess to stop, under any pretence 
whatever, to talk to strangers whilst with her chil- 
dren? I could not deny that I knew this was the 
rule, but as I knew, too, that the husband of my 
friend was often received at her husband’s table, 
I said I could not conceive that she would object 
to my intercourse with Mrs. Carter. I was called 
very impertinent, and warned that I should be 
closely watched. I never gave the occasion for 
another rebuke of the sort. I told all my friends 
of the prohibition, and I have passed my own 
mother and brother in the street with a nod rather 
than break the rule. We had no musical parties 
in our house, and as I had not particularly attrac- 
tive manners, I was never invited from my retire- 
ment in the school-room to the company below. 
“To say that the hours from eight to ten, our 
supper-time, never seemed dreary in my lonely 
chamber by the light of my one candle, stitching 
away at plain work, when there was mirth and 
society below, would be untrue ; but I believe the 
mortifications of a governess to be fewer when no 
pretence is made at ‘introducing’ her to society, 
than in a case such as you have described. I 
| dined with the family at their accustomed early 
hour, and I was expected to take a very active 
part in carving for the numerous party. I was 
| always helped the last, even after the very youngest, 
h I always thought bad for the children. The 
vexation of Mrs. Lambert was very evident one day, 
when a gentleman, who came in to dine, and was 
unacquainted with the family rules, handed me 
some soup to which he had been served, politely say- 
ing, ‘ After you.’ Iwas told, after dinner, that my 
manners must have been too assuming, and [ 
shed a good many foolish tears about the matter. 
“These, however, seem trifles now, and I only 
name them to you to show how it zs possible to 
survive these petty annoyances, and how important 
it is for a governess to be prepared to meet them 
in a right spirit, without feeling them too keenly. 
You smile, my dear. Well, I have not a great deal 
more to tell. It was a quiet, uneventful life. It is 
true that I lived to see many a change in that 
household, to smooth two dying pillows, to give the 
first kiss to two new-born children, to part with 
the dear boys, my elder pupils, to school, and at 








last to see my child, the one who had come to m 
school-room earlier than any of the rest, because 
loved her so, removed also to boarding-school. 
When she came home for the holidays, and I 
found, or fancied I found, that I was no longer all 
in all to her, and that she, too, had begun to look on 
me no longer as her dear friend, but, as her elders 
looked on me, as only the Governxss, my heart 
was sore. I could not, in spite of her occasional 
demonstration of an old affection—I could not, I 
say, bear the prospect of her estrangement, and I 
left before the vacation came round.again. She 
has told me since, that it nearly broke her heart 
to see a stranger in the old school-room seat. 

“In my next situation, I had the misfortune of 
being noticed kindly (an old woman like me need 
not blush to say admired) by the elder son of the 
family. In the indignation which the mother, 
perhaps not unnaturally, felt, she declared that I 
was bold, and threw myself in the way of her son, 
trying to inveigle him into a match. I can truly 
say, that as I never loved him, and my heart had 
been long since in the depths of the sea, where 
my first and only love lay buried, this charge 
was cruelly false. I left at the expiration of the 
year, and the Lamberts, with all their strictness, 
firm friends to me through life, had little difficulty 
in procuring me another situation. 

“T am afraid they spoiled me in my new place. 
Children and servants, taught by the example of my 
employers, treated me with kindness, consideration, 
and respect. I cannot recall a single mortification 
during my six years of life with the dear sim- 
ple-hearted ones in Yorkshire, and I loved them all 
dearly. The eldest daughter, who was sixteen 
when I first went, married after I had been 
there four years. She married a missionary, and 
came home a widow in two years more, with a 
baby at her breast. She had a small but comfort- 
able income, and at her father’s death, which had 
occurred during her absence, the other children 
being scattered, the two boys, my youngest pupils, 
and the girls, all but one, married and settled, I 
consented to share Mary's small but pretty home 
near Croydon. I am to be baby Mary’s governess, 
if not quite too old. I have long been its nurse, 
and the nurse too of its dear mother. I have 
had one or two legacies, and these, with the few 
hundred pounds which I saved during my life of 
dependence, enable me to live with her with no 
other payment than that of love; but I do not 
think it will be for long, for she is going home, 
and then little Mary is to be mine. It is not a 
very wonderful story, my dear, and your sister 
Agnes looks tired.” 

“Tired! oh no; but I was thinking I should be 
going home soon, and if there are such things as 
guardian angels, I will be my sister Emilie’s; for, 
indeed, a poor governess must need one some- 
times in her lonely life.” 

“ But who was that who came to meet you at 
Croydon that day, Miss Donne, and kissed you as 
a child might kiss its mother P” 

** That was an old pupil, too, the younger sister 
of my widowed friend Mary, who had come to take 
care of her during my absence. Oh yes, my pupils 
often call me mother, and I think I must know 
something of motherly love to them.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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ROBERT NICOLL. 


Our hero, reader, is a Scotchman. Therefore, be- 
fore introducing him in his own proper person, we 
must be allowed, after the fashion of his country, 
to give you a bit of his genealogy. And why 
should the peasant more than the peer forget his 
pedigree ? The rural population of Scotland have 
not at any rate learnt to do so; and seeing how 
just their ideas are of what constitutes an honour- 
able descent, there is no reason to wish that they 
should. With them honesty, uprightness, and 
piety make a distinguished parentage. And so 
general is this opinion, that to be the son of “ pa- 
rents passed into the skies” is valued as an honour 
by many, of whom it is to be regretted that they 
are by no means over solicitous to follow very 
closely in the steps of their revered sires. 

Robert Nicoll’s ancestors on both sides belonged 
to the class so honoured. For generations the 
had been settled in the neighbourhood in whic 
the poet was born, and were well known and widely 
respected. His maternal grandfather, John Fen- 
wick, or Elder John, as he was called from holding 
office in a presbyterian church, was quite a man of 
note for his excellences. All the parish respected 
Elder John, and loved him too, for the worthy 
farmer had much that was kind and genial in his 
disposition, sweetly tempering the graver and 
sterner qualities of a seceder elder. And John 
had children worthy of such a father ; at least so 
thought Robert Nicoll, when he transferred the 
elder’s daughter Grace from her father’s house to 
his own. A fortunate man, no doubt, the young 
farmer thought himself; and well he might, for 
he had found a loving, sensible, and industrious 
wife—virtues, however, happily by no means rare 
in the dear homes of our fatherland. But Grace 
had some endowments not so common in any 
circle, and which we least of all expect to find in a 

lain farm-house. Intellectual gifts and tastes 

ad been bestowed upon her in a measure consi- 
derably beyond the average; and though she en- 
joyed no very high means of mental cultivation, 
such as were within reach were so well used, that 
the elder’s daughter grew up a singularly thought- 
ful and intelligent young woman. The admirers 
of her son will not fail to note this fact, as one 
proof of the correctness of the theory which asserts 
that it is the mother’s mind which is inherited by 
the child. That son never hesitated to say, that 
whatever distinction he attained, he owed it to his 
mother—referring, however, perhaps as much to 
the judicious training he received from her, as to 
inherited qualities. 

The home of which Grace Fenwick became mis- 
tress, when she changed her name to Nicoll, was 
situated half way between Perth and Dunkeld. 
Her husband, a worthy, upright man, was a farmer 
in comfortable circumstances, Peace and plenty, 
with all the happiness which mutual warm affec- 
tion could bestow, were for some years the pleasant 
portion of the young couple. Their paradise was 
not indeed altogether cloudless. The reaper Death 
had been there, and cut down their first-born. 
But other sweet flowers grew around their path, 
and if the fond mother still shed a tear as she 
looked into the clear blue eyes of her next boy, 
Robert, the sunny smile which met her gaze soon 





chased that tear away. Those eyes were indeed 
undeniably bright, joyous, laughing eyes, yet 
sometimes strangely thoughtful, as he put all sorts 
of curious questions to his delighted mother, who 
was his intelligent and sympathising teacher as 
well. 

But the even tenor of Mrs. Nicoll’s life was 
destined to suffer a most distressing interruption. 
Her husband had become security, to a consider- 
able amount, for a relation by marriage; the 
obliged party failed and absconded, and poor Nicoll 
was ruined. He at once gave up his entire pro- 
perty to the creditors of his relative, lost even the 
ease of his farm, and with his wife and several 
Young children betook himself to a hut, and be- 
¢ame henceforward a day-labourer. All was lost 
but character, and that stood higher than ever. 
Robert Nicoll in this trying crisis had acted with 
the sternest integrity—a consolation which his 

igh-minded wife could well appreciate. 

eir eldest child Robert, the subject of our 
sketch, who was born at Little Tulliebeltane, in 
the parish of Auchtergaven in Perthshire, on the 
7th of January, 1814, was five years old when this 
calamity befel his parents. Fifteen years after- 
wards he tells the tale to Mr. Johnstone of Edin- 
burgh, in answer to that gentleman’s inquiries 
regarding the young man who had forwarded to 
him some literary productions of no small promise. 
Having detailed the circumstances which led to 
his father’s altered condition, he adds: ‘“ He was 
ruined ‘ out of house and hold.’ From that day to 
this he has gained his own and his children’s bread 
by the sweat of his brow. I was then too young 
to know the full extent of our misfortunes; but 
young as I was, I saw and felt a great change. 
My mother, in her early years, was an ardent book- 
woman. When she became poor, her time was too 
— to admit of its being spent in reading, and 
generally read to her while she was working; 
for she took care that her children should not want 
education. Ever since I can remember, I was a 
keen and earnest reader. Before I was six years 
of age, I read every book that came in my way, and 
had gone twice through my grandfather's small 

collection, though I had never been at school. 

“When I had attained my sixth year, I was 
sent to the parish school, which was three miles 
distant, and I generally read going and returning. 
To this day I can walk as quickly as my neigh- 
bours, and read at the same time with the greatest 
ease. I was sent to the herding at seven years of 
age, and continued herding all summer, attend- 
ing school all winter with my ‘fee,’ or wages.” 

About the time Robert had attained his twelfth 
ear, a book-club was established in a village near 
y, of which he thus writes: “ When I had saved 
a sufficient quantity of silver coin, I became a 
member. I had previously devoured all the books 
to be got in the parish for love, and I soon de- 
wound all those in the library for money. Besides, 
by that time I began to get larger ‘fees,’ (the 
Scotch word is the best,) and I was able to pay 
ls. 6d. a month, for a month or two, to a book- 
seller in Perth for reading.” 

Of these boyish days, his brother William fjar- 
nishes further information. “ Even at this early 
period,” he says, “ Robert was a voracious reader, 
and never went to the herding without a book in 
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his plaid; and he generally read both going and 
returning from school. From his studious dispo- 
sition, though a favourite with the other boys 
from his sweetness of temper, he hardly ever went 
by any other name than the Minister. When 
about twelve, he was taken from herding, and sent 
to work in the garden of a neighbouring proprie- 
tor. With the difference that he had now less 
time for reading than before, the change in his 
employment made very little change in his habits. 
He went to school during the winter as usual.” 

A good many years passed in this way, herding 
or out-door labour filling up the summer months, 
and school-attendance the winter. Such, in its 
outward form, was the early life of Scotland’s 
second Burns. Within, thought and feeling and 
fancy were already very busy. Nature and he had 
early become dear friends, even when, “ an ell lang 
wee thing,” he ran 


“To fin’ the hazel’s shinin’ nuts, 
An’ to wander ’mang the ferns ;” 


for Nicoll, like all true poets, was born with an 
ear attuned to the melodies of earth and sky, and 
an eye so informed from within, that it must needs 
read grand and solemn lessons in the grey moun- 
tain, and find sweet thoughts hovering around 
each lowly daisy or small rose-bud. And with and 
above the delight which all these things gave him, 
was the joy afforded * the gushing affections of 
his own warm heart. The story of its experiences 
is best told in his own lines. “I have written my 
heart in my poems,” he says to a friend; “and 
rude, unfinished, and hasty as they are, it can be 
read there.” And who could choose but love the 
heart which thus sings of “ Youth’s Dreams P” 


“ A pleasant thing it is to mind 
’ youthfu’ thoughts an’ things, 
To fin’ the fruit that on the tree 
Of memory ripely hings 
To live again the happiest Looe 
Of happy days gane by, 
‘o again as I hae dream’d 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


“ Thae days I thought that far awa’, 
ere hill and sky seem met, 

The bounds o’ this maist glorious earth 
On mountain-taps were set— 

That sun an’ moon an’ blinkin’ stars 
Shone down frae heaven high, 

To light earth’s garden: sae I dream’d 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


“ T thought the little burnies ran, 

An’ sang the while to me! 

To glad me, flowers came on the earth, 
And leaves upon the tree, 

An’ heather on the muirland grew, 
An’ tarns in glens did lie: 

Of beauteous things like these I dream’d 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


“ Sae weel I lo’ed a’ things of earth !~— 
The trees, the buds, the flowers, 
The sun, the moon, the lochs an’ glens, 
The spring’s and summer’s hours ! 
A wither’d woodland twig would bring 
The tears into my eye: 
Laugh on! but there are souls of love 
In laddies herdin’ kye! 
*O! weel I mind how I would muse, 
And think, had I the power, 


How happy, happy I would make 
Tik heart the wide warld o’er! 


The gift, unendin’ happiness— 
The joyful giver, I! 

So pure and holy were my dreams 
When I was herdin’ kye! 

“ A silver stream o’ purest love 

Ran through my bosom then ; 

It yearn’d to bless all human things, 

‘o love all living men ; 

Yet scornfully the thoughtless fool 
Would the laddie by; 

But, oh! I bless the happy time 
When I was herdin’ kye!” 


His home, too, was full of happiness to the 
right-thinking herd laddie. His was never the 
mere sentimental feeling which yields no corre- 
sponding action—wondrous fine talking or writing 
about love and sympathy, with wondrous little of 
either to bestow on those who happen to be within 
its reach. Robert Nicoll did not love men only in 
the general or the ideal, when dreaming beside 
“the trees, the birds, the flowers.” He was not 
benevolent on the hill-side and selfish in his father’s 
hut. In sooty cot, or field of labour, for neigh- 
bour, companion, and friend, the young poet's 
sympathies were ever active and practical—a plea- 
sant thing to know, while reading his beautiful 
and touching pictures of social and domestic life. 

This loved home was indeed “ lowly, very lowly,” 
but its atmosphere was well fitted to develop and 
strengthen the honourable and generous impulses 
of the sensitive lad’s heart. What though young 
hands there, as well as old, were hardened and 
browned with toil? Labour they knew was no 
shame, and they felt no wrong inflicted on them in 
having it for their sagan eanness and injus- 
tice they scorned, but nothing else. And if the 
sore struggle of poverty was sometimes felt to 
press severely enough upon them, mutual affection 
and sympathy were at hand to soften its bitterness. 
And to set over 7 the day’s toil, there was 
the happy evening family gathering. 


“ Our laigh cot-house I find fu’ weel ; 
On ae side mither spinning sat, 
Droning auld sonnets to her wheel, 
And purring by her side the cat. 
Anent was sair-toil’d father’s chair, 
Wha tauld us stories, sad and lane, 
O’ puir folks’ waes, until we wish’d 
em a’ beside our cot’s hearthstane, 
“ And when the supper-time was o’er, 
‘The Beuk was tane as it should be, 
And heaven had its trysted hour 
Aneath that sooty auld roof-tree : 
Syne ilka wean was sung to sleep 
Wi’ sangs o’ deeds and ages gane; 
And rest was there until the sun 
Cam’ blinkin’ on our auld hearthstane.” 





Or take a few lines from another picture of the 
same kind of home :— 


“* Where the shepherd’s recking cot 
Peeps from the broomy glen— 
Where the aik-tree throws its leaves 

O’er the lowly but and ben— 
Where the stanch auld-warld honesty 
Ts in the puir man’s breast, 
And truth a guest within his hame— 
Is the place that I love best! 


“ Where the gray-hair’d peasant tells 
The deeds his sires have done, 
Of martyrs slain in Scotland’s muirs, 





Of battles lost and won— 
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Wherever prayer and praise arise 
Ere toil-worn men can rest, 

From each humble cottage fane 
Is the place that I love best!” 


Nor should we forget Elder John, in tracing the 
happier influences of Nicoll’s youth—that noble 
old man, who so well deserved the enthusiastic ad- 
miration and love which dictates those fine lines in 
which his poet grandson addresses him :— 


“ Hale be thy honest trusty heart, 

And hale thy beld and snawy pow, 

The hand of eld ne’er furrowed o'er 
A baulder or a manlier brow. 

The laddie wha was ance thy pet, 
Has been in places far awa’, 

But he thy marrow hasna met 
Amang the great nor yet the sma’. 


* * * * * 
“ Thy daily fireside worship dwalls 
Within this inmost soul of mine: 
Thy earnest prayer, sae prophet-like, 
For a’ on earth I wad na’ tyne. 
And you and granny sang the Psalms 
In holy rapt sincerity ;— 
My granny !—dinna greet, auld man— 
She’s looking down on you and me. 
* * * * * 
“ Be blessings on thy reverend head, 
I dinna need for thee to pray ; 
The path is narrow, but nae een 
E’er saw thee from it stray. 
God bears his ancient servants up ; 
He’s borne thee since thy life began :— 
I’m noble by descent :—thy grave 
Will hold an honest man.” 


By-and-by we find Robert Nicoll in a grocer’s 
shop in Perth. He has bound himself apprentice 
to this business, in the hope of thereby improving 
his prospects in life, and applies to it with a dili- 
gence and steadiness which warrant the remark of 
his biographer that, “ he was one of those youths 
of whom the most prosaic might have safely pre- 
dicted that, if life and health were spared, he 
must, in spite of the dangerous gift of poetic 
genius, become a prosperous, and in any case a good 
and respected, man; for he possessed in ample 
measure those qualities which insure success in 
life of the highest kind, and in the best way.” 
Study, however, was zealously pursued as well as 
business, far too zealously indeed for the health of 
the young man. Business hours being from seven 
in the morning till nine at night, literature must 
come before and after these seasons. In summer, 
the youth was to be found at five o'clock in the 
morning on the North Inch of Perth—a fine open 
space On one of the banks of the river Tay—sur- 
rounded by books and papers; and here two busy 
hours were spent. After nine in the evening, 
study was again resumed, and carried on far into the 
morning. At this time, he taught himself gram- 
mar with the assistance of Cobbett’s English 
Grammar. In the letter from which we have al- 
ready quoted, written to Mr. Johnstone, near the 
close of Nicoll’s apprenticeship, he says: “ As 
nearly as I can remember, I began to write my 
thoughts when I was thirteen years of age, and 
continued to do so at intervals until I was sixteen, 
when, despairing of ever being able to write the 
English language correctly, I made a bonfire of my 
papers, and wrote no more till I was eighteen.” 
haRGenae: “‘ When I first came to Perth, a genjleman 
lent me his right to the Perth library, and thus I 





procured many books I could not get before: Mil- 
ton’s prose works, Locke’s works, and, what I 
prized more than all, a few of Bentham’s, with 
many other works in various departments of litera- 
ture and science, which I had not had the good 
fortune to read before. 

“T was twenty years of age in the month of 
January last, and my apprenticeship expires in 
September next. By that time I hope by close 
study to have made myself a good French scholar, 
and I intend, if I can raise the monies, to emigrate 
to the United States of North America.” 

To his brother William he writes from Perth, in 
a very cheerful spirit, as to the progress of his stu- 
dies, and dilates with true poetic enthusiasm on 
the joys which the poet’s gift bestow upon him ; 
but adds with characteristic good sense, “ You must 
not suppose, for all that, that I will not work while 
I write; for, as Thomas Moore says in the midst 
of a sentimental love song, ‘ We must all dine.’ So 
say I; and though Moore has often been laughed 
at for the ridiculous expression, I am tempted 
to think it the most sensible thing he has ever 
written. I get on trippingly with my grammar, 
and always, as I proceed, feel myself understanding 
it better ; and I hope I may yet be a good gram- 
marian. If once learned and practised, I will not 
be afraid, if health be spared me, to fight my way 
through the world....... As to America, my 
plan is this: I will try and get a good engage- 
ment for a year or two, and then when I have got 
as much cash as will c me, go toit; and when 
I can get myself comfortably settled, you and the 
rest may come out also without fear, as you would 
have a home awaiting you. But this always sup- 
posing we get no encouragement at home.” 

Another letter informs the same confidential 
correspondent of that great event in an author's 
life, the publication of his first article. “I have 
great news to tell you!” writes Robert. ‘“ About 
the beginning of last month I wrote a tale for one 
of my exercises in composition, and as I had be- 
stowed some pains upon it, I was loth to lose it. 
Accordingly I sent it, addressed to Mr. Johnstone, 
for insertion in Johnstone’s Magazine, and to my 
surprise it has been inserted in last number. .... 
I have told no person of it but Mr. ——, and on 
Wednesday my aunties M. and L., who observed, 
‘Dinna be an author; they are aye puir.’ In 
this world’s goods they may be, but they have 
better riches than these. At least, my works will 
not hinder my riches; for I sit down to write 
when others go to sleep, or to amuse themselves, 
and I find myself fitter to do my work after half a 
night’s writing than others after half a night’s 
idiotical amusement, or worse debauchery.” 

At this time, the young tradesman suggested to 
his mother the plan of opening a shop in her cot- 
tage at Tulliebeltane, and attending the weekly 
market at Perth, where she could dispose of those 
articles of country produce which she should re- 
ceive from her customers in exchange for her 
groceries. With two pounds which he had ma- 
naged to save, a commencement was made, and 
the little business succeeding, the circumstances of 
the family were considerably improved, and the 
worthy mother enabled to give ‘her other children 
a better education than her eldest son had enjoyed. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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LONDON FIRES. 


Iw the “ Assurance Magazine” for July last, some 
curious particulars are furnished of the causes of 
London fires, which we extract, as being well 
calculated to impress upon our readers the neces- 
sity of caution in gu g against such cala- 
mities. It is, we may p> tht in passing, an 
interesting feature of our day, that a journal, 
like that which we have named, should be found 
devoted exclusively to the important science of 
assurance. 

The causes of fire (during the year 1852), so far 
as could be satisfactorily ascertained, may be stated 
as follows :— 


Accidents, unforeseen, and for the most part nas * 
Apparel, ignited on the _— s 

Bleaching hops. . ae ee 
nuts . ° . ° ° 
Candles, various ‘accidents with 

ignited bed-curtains . 
window-curtains . . 
Carelessness, a instances sled é 
Charcoal fires e 
Chicory-roasting 

Children playing with candles 
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Stoves, muff. ° . e ° e 1 
——-, pipe ‘ ‘ ° e e ® e 9 
» portable ee tl My ir Paes 
a . ° ° ° . 2 
Suspicious . ae aye 18 9 
Tobacco unextinguis hed 26 
wa and aye me me of f 
Wilful . 15 
865 

Unknown 58 
Total 923 


The causes of fire during the past year, it will 
be seen, do not present any remarkable feature of 
novelty. The discharge of firearms has caused two 
fires, but neither of them were very serious in their 
consequences. One of these accidents happened in 
Highbury Grove, Islington, shortly before eleven 
o'clock in the evening of 5th July. About an 
hour previous, one of the inhabitants, thinking an 
attempt was being made to enter his premises for 
the purpose of robbery, discharged a gun, as a 
caution to the intruders. The wadding, fallin 
among a quantity of shavings in an lien 
building, set fire thereto, and threatened to destroy 
it; by the prompt and active exertions of the police 
and neighbours, however, the fire was soon extin- 
guished. 

Soon after two o’clock in the morning of Janu- 
ary 26, a fire occasioned by a cat did considerable 
damage to the premises of Mr. Bryan, grocer, etc., 
in Queen’s Place, Holloway. It appeared that 
pussy, in her nightly perambulations, came upon 
the stock of lucifer-matches, which by her awk- 
ward mode of handling she contrived to ignite ; 
the inflammable contents of the shop were soon in 
a blaze, and the premises seemed doomed to de- 
struction. The prompt arrival and judicious appli- 
cation of the Holloway fire-engine, however, con- 
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Lime, slaking of ‘ 7 | produced so much heat as to ignite combustible 
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Lucifer-ma 3| A singular fire broke out in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
rant ignited we cat | | on Wednesday evening, August 4. A large wag- 
secidentally ienited by sun’s u's heat .  9/ gon belonging to Messrs. Younghusband we Co., 
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| flame burst forth from the hemp; the horses being 
| detached, the waggon was upset and the burning 
"mass thrown into the road. The brigade-engine 
| from Holborn, with a body of firemen, had to be 
' called in to extinguish the fire, the — of which 
| could not be very well accounted for. Spontaneous 
combustion or unextinguished tobacco is supposed 
| to have been the cause. 
| The necessity of more attention being given to 
1! the regular cleaning of chimneys is shown by the 
1 fact that in no less than 34 instances chimneys on 
| fire proved serious matters. “Oh, it’s only a 
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. 10 day remark. On the 20th of April last, the fire- 
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Marylebone. The inmates observed, “There’s no 
danger,” and refused admittance to the firemen. 
In one hour after the mistake was made manifest, 
and the firemen’s aid earnestly solicited. The fire 
had communicated to the joists and rafters, several 
of which were burned, the ceilings in back and 
front rooms pulled down, and the contents much 
injured. 





A PIC-NIC IN AUSTRALIA. 


A prc-ntc had been a Jong-planned project among 
the large party of relatives with whom I was stay- 
ing at S-—, and a day, at some fortnight’s dis- 
tance, was at length fixed upon for the excursion. 
Amid the eager discussion that followed, I ventured 
to suggest a supposition that the weather might 
not prove favourable, but was interrupted on all 
sides by the assurance, “Oh! it never rains at 
S——,” to which assurance, strange though it 
sounded to my English ears, I found that the trees 
and grass around bore melancholy testimony ; for 
they vividly recalled to my mind Thomson’s “ russet 
meads” and “ embrowned woods.” Indeed, grumble 
as we will at our variable English climate, to what 
we are apt to consider its superabundant moisture 
we owe those vivid emerald tints which form so 
striking a beauty in an English landscape. 

Cloudless skies and a beaming sun ushered in 
the appointed day, and at an early hour we were 
in readiness to depart. I was surprised, as we 
assembled at the gate, to see an infant of three 
months old among the party, but was told that in 
this antipodean clime it would enjoy it quite as 
much as any of its elders; its nurse appeared fully 
of this opinion, and was somewhat indignant at 
my astonishment. Horses were provided for the 
seniors of the party who preferred riding, and the 
remainder went in a vehicle that seemed a com- 
pound of the spring cart and phaeton, while the 
juniors were accommodated in a substantial cart, 
well lined with mattresses. The horse that drew this 
vehicle was a stallion, of the cart-horse species—a 
very rare animal in that part of the country. A 
most affectionate understanding ss to exist 
between him and the man who took charge of him. 
No one else might drive this favoured animal; 
“for,” remarked he, with most profound gravity, 
“if any of you young gentlemen drive him, you'll 
make him trot, and then he always has a headache 
next day.” How this sensitive quadruped con- 
trived to communicate such painful intelligence, is 
quite beyond my comprehension, high as my es- 
timate of equine sagacity has always been. Cer- 
tain it is that when, on some subsequent occasions, 
we did take the horse out without his sympathizing 
driver, the man was sure to examine him on his 
return, as carefully as a mother would her child 
after a dangerous excursion, to see if he could 
detect any signs of rash driving. 

But, to resume—the equestrians having mounted, 
and every one else being comfortably arranged in 
the carriage and cart, with the hampers, etc., we 
set forth. Our road lay through the bush, and we 
found the shade, partial though it was, very agree- 
able, for the sun was now scorching. The news 
that we were to cross a brook gave us a welcome 
prospect of relieving our thirst; but on arriving 





we found that all the cups were safely stowed away 
in the cart, which, being drawn by the horse that 
never trotted, was far behind; fortunately a basket 
of fruit was in the carriage, and one of the young 
men selecting a large apple, speedily scooped out 
the contents, and we were all very glad to drink in 
turns from this rustic cup. I never saw apples in 
England attain the size they do in this colony; I 
have actually seen a codlin as large as a quart 
basin. After this stoppage we proceeded, by a 
path undistinguishable to — unpractised eyes, but 
which appeared perfectly well known to my compa- — 
nions, an in about an hour and a half we arrived 
at our destination. It was a beautiful spot, on 
the steep bank of a river. At this season of the 
year, the stream consisted only of large pools, six 
or seven feet deep, with perhaps a space of half a 
mile between, quite dry enough to walk upon. 
How these pools are connected with each other is 
a mystery. Some suppose that the water flows 
between them by an underground channel. en 
the water dries up in the shallow ones, the cattle 
are taken further in quest of the deeper, some of 
which are inexhaustible. Of this latter description 
was the pool we had fixed on for our destination. 
It was quite refreshing to look into it, as it lay 
cool, clear, and deep beneath us. 

When we had all dismounted, our host proceeded 
a few miles further, to give some directions to his 
men respecting the lining out of some new sheep- 
stations ; some of the party stole away further up 
the river to bathe; and those of us who remained 
behind employed ourselves in unpacking and 
making our arrangements. The first thing done 
in all bush pic-nics is to light a fire, even when 
there is nothing to be cooked, and I could not help 
thinking that, with so scorching a sun, we could 
have dispensed with it; but nobody in the bush 
appears to feel at home without one. A careful 
examination was next instituted, to ascertain that 
there were no scorpions’ or ants’ nests in our im- 
mediate vicinity. After these preliminaries the 
carriage-cushions and the mattresses from the cart 
were arranged for seats, and branches of the trees 
round were nicked, so as to make them hang down 
and thereby afford more shade overhead, An 
English gentleman, lately arrived in the colony, 
commenced the operation of fishing in the pool, 
which abounded with what we there dignified with 
the name of trout, though I rather suspect the 
would not have passed muster as such in England. 
Fully equipped with an English rod, line, and 
basket, he most zealously whipped the water for 
above an hour, with very poor success, while in 
the meantime one of the young men, climbing a 
tree that overhung the pool, with a line and piece 
of raw meat, drew the fish from the water as fast 
as he could bait his hook, to the astonishment of ° 
our Izaak Walton, who appeared greatly disgusted 
at such unartistic proceedings, and seemed to con- 
gratulate himself that he had met with but little 
success with fish of so perverse a nature. The 
trout, however, were speedily consigned to the 
frying-pan, and proved to be most delicate eating, 
causing me to appreciate fully the use of the fire. 
In the absence of ice, the bottles of wine were 
wrapped in cloths and suspended from the trees in 
the shade, and it was the business of the elder 
children to keep these cloths constantly wetted ; 
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this they did so zealously that our primitive plan 
was most successful. 

Our party now began to reassemble, and we 
were also joined by a young officer, lieutenant P., 
who had the command of the few troops deemed 
sufficient for the protection of those peaceable 

arts—for the eae of our pic-nie was before the 
ays of the gold-diggings. He was accompanied 
by a brother officer, on a visit to him, and to whom 
everything appeared as new as to myself. The 
contents of the ample baskets were now spread 
out, and, strange to say, nothing was forgotten. 
I remember thinking the turkey and cold plum- 
pudding the finest I had ever seen; and have a 
vivid recollection of a parrot pie, which two of the 
oungsters were recommended not to touch “ for 
fear they should talk more than usual ”’—a feat 
which I should have fancied impossible of per 
formance. 

After dinner, lieutenant P. strolled away with 
his gun in quest of some shooting. Some days 
reviously, a soldier under his command, when a 
haw day’s march was nearly ended, had been 
found fast asleep in the bush from fatigue, with 
his musket by his side, and had consequently 
incurred the displeasure of lieutenant P., who, 
in reprimanding him, remarked that a soldier 
should never, on any pretext whatever, be found 
sleeping with his arms in his hands. Our young 
friend, overcome by the heat, the wine, and the 
talking, had not proceeded far when he yielded to 
the allurements of Morpheus, and was found some 
time afterwards still fast asleep with his gun in 
his hand, and minus any game. As the circum- 
stance above mentioned, relating to the soldier, 
was known to us all, the opportunity this afforded 
of applying his own reproofs to himself was too 
aod to be lost, and a shower of good-humoured 
jokes greeted him on his return to us. As we sat 
in groups on the grass, some one exclaimed near 
me, in a mock-pathetic tone :-— 


“Lo! o’er the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps.” 


On turning to see what had called forth this poetic 
burst, I beheld a young foal, belonging to one of 
the horses, which had Teen allowed by our bene- 
volent host to accompany us, as he would not per- 
mit it to be so long parted from its mother. The 
little creature was very comfortably reposing on 
the grass, while the mother stood over k ocke 
it with no small complacency. 

We now began to think of turning homewards, 
and all being repacked and adjusted, we started. 
T exchanged my horse for the carriage, as we had 
determined on pursuing a different route to that 
of the morning, and our road now lay through a 
marsh. Under the guidance of a most reckless 
driver, a lad of fifteen, we flew along with a 
velocity that was almost frightful. The grass in 
the marshes is burnt annually, to cause a thicker 
growth, and it abounds with large tussocks, which, 
as the fire does not —s to their roots, rise 
higher every year. I expected nothing less than 
an upset, as the wheels ever and anon came in con- 
tact with these; but my young friend told me, by 
way of reassurance, that there was not time for 
anything of the kind in so speedy a course as ours. 
As we came up to a road which we were to cross, 





the reins were suddenly thrust into my hands, and 
our young charioteer jumped down, rushed about 
till he seized up a stick, and commenced a violent 
attack on a large black snake that was wrigglin 
its way across the road; he very soon despatch 
it, and remounted the box in triumph with the 
snake, which he somewhat foolishly insisted on 
bringing with him to show to my maid, that he 
might have the pleasure of hearing her scream ; 
and when the cart came up, and he brandished i 
aloft before her face, her shrieks of “La! oh, 
dear! dear!” “ Are you sure it won’t sting, sir P” 
must have fulfilled his most sanguine expectations. 
It seemed to me rather hard on the poor reptile, 
who was not molesting us, and who, perhaps, had 
only been to a pic-nic, like ourselves, and met with 
this tragical fate on his return. They told me, 
however, that snakes were always killed whenever 
met with; I suppose it comes under the head of 
one of the duties we owe society, for I have ob- 
served that too often when people do something 
very disagreeable to others, it is a duty they owe 
society, but if it is anything superlatively selfish, 
it is a duty they owe themselves. 

Though it was only seven o'clock when we 
reached home, it was quite dark, as there is no 
twilight in Australia; the absence of this delight- 
ful connecting link between day and night, the 
season that appears so peculiarly appropriate for 
calm retrospection and meditation, was one of the 
things whose loss I greatly regretted on my first 
arrival in the colony. We found an ample tea 
prepared in the dinmg-room, to which, however, 
our superabundant dinner prevented our doing full 
justice. We concluded the evening, however, very 
agreeably, and separated after one of the pleasantest 
days I remember spending in Australia. 





BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


Most of our readers are, doubtless, acquainted 
with the name and fame of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon. Many among them may have seen his 
great pictures, and more must have heard of him 
as a man of undoubted genius, embarrassed all his 
life, and peculiarly unhappy in his mind; but few 
may have had the opportunity of reading his auto- 
biography, edited by Professor Taylor. A more 
sadly instructive record of a life has scarcely ever 
been published. The editor informs us that it was 
compiled out of twenty-seven folio volumes of 
manuscript, filled with Haydon’s thoughts, feel- 
ings, and remarks. 

That an artist who worked so hard and was so 
often in difficulties, should have found time for 
such extensive journalizing, is itself an evidence of 
extraordinary energy and application; but the 
published extracts from his voluminous manu- 
script also —_ that however a man may deceive 
his own judgment, the written page will reflect a 
faithful likeness, and show in ail their breadth the 
real defects of character. In Haydon, these seem 
to have been overweening self-esteem and its too 
frequented concomitant, undisciplined self-will. 

Born in 1786, the only son of a respectable book- 
seller in Plymouth, and descended from what is 
called a but reduced family, neither his father 
nor mother, though evidently affectionate and 
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well-meaning, appear to have had forethought or 
firmness enough to govern the natural wayward- 
ness which marred and blotted the after life of 
their highly-gifted son. Indulged at home in all 
his caprices, and half scolded when these became 
intolerable, Haydon was at first sent to the gram- 
mar school presided over by Dr. Bidlake, a kind 
but eccentric man, who spent most of his time in 
writing verses with the help of a rhyming dic- 
tionary, and vain endeavours at painting. Under 
his tuition the boy grew indolent and idle, though 
his remarkable abilities for drawing exhibited 
themselves even then in a number of figures and 
sketches, which his father was accustomed to show 
his acquaintances with some pride. By way of 
putting him under discipline, the want of which 
was beginning to be felt, Haydon was sent at 
thirteen to the Plympton grammar school, where 
sir Joshua Reynolds had received his education. 
Here he made considerable progress in classical 
knowledge, and was finally sent to Exeter to learn 
book-keeping, Mr. Haydon naturally intending his 
only son to inherit his business. To this the boy 
had an invincible repugnance, which it is evident 
he did not try to overcome; and indeed, with his 
strong inclinations and talent for artistic pursuits, 
it was doubtless unwise to press business upon 
him. At Exeter he studied nothing but crayon- 
drawing, which his schoolmaster’s son probably 
taught him; and on his return home, he was, in 
mercantile fashion, bound apprentice in his father’s 
shop for seven years. ‘“ My father’s business,” 
says the autobiography, “ realized a handsome 
income; I had oling to do but pursue his 
course, and independence was certain. Now that 
I was bound by law, repugnance to my work grew 
daily. I rose early and wandered by the sea, sat 
up late and pondered on my ambition.” 

His ambition was to be a great artist, to paint 
grand historical pictures, and raise at once the 
popular taste and the artistic fame of England. A 
noble dream indeed, and one which Haydon’s 
genius had some power to fulfil, as was proved in 
after years; but he made the grand mistake of 
setting art, and his self-glorification thereby, above 
the moral and social duties to which the Allwise 
Disposer manifestly appointed him. His journal 
proceeds to tell us how he despised shop-keeping, 
insulted his father’s customers, and at length 
refused to continue his apprenticeship, in spite of 
a chronic inflammation which threatened his sight, 
the united counsels of his friends, and the earnest 
solicitations of his too kind and gentle mother. 

To London he would go, at the age of eighteen, 
to study historical painting, and be maintained by 
his family till the fame and profit which his ima- 
gination predicted could be realized. Then comes 
the account of his stage-coach journey—of his first 
sight of Saint Paul’s looking through morning 
mist—of his lodging in the Strand, and of his 
getting acquainted with some students of the 
Academy that have since become famous names— 
Wilkie, Allan, Mulready, and a host of artists, 
men of letters, and, at last, noble patrons. The 
future sir David and Haydon early became friends. 
There are details of their first meeting at the 
Academy—of their reading, tea-drinking, and 
walks together—of Wilkie’s borrowing a black coat 
to see Barry’s lying in state—of his sketching the 





Village Politician from an old man in the coffee- 
house where they used to dine—and how Haydon, 
then warm in their friendship, saw a favourable 
notice of that most popular picture in the “ News,” 
on which he says: “I was in the clouds, hurried 
over my breakfast, rushed away, met Jackson, 
who joined me, and we both bolted into Wilkie’s 
room. I roared out, ‘Wilkie, my boy, your 
name’s in the paper.’ ‘ Is it rea-al-ly ?’ said David. 
I read the puff; we huzzaed, and taking hands, 
all three danced round the table until we were 
tired.” These were the happiest and most harm- 
less days of Haydon’s life; though through their 
story runs a stream of distrusts, jealousies, and 
more than common egotism. In 1807, he painted 
his first picture—Joseph and Mary resting on the 
road to Egypt. It was exhibited, admired, and 
raised the young artist at once to fashionable 
society and patronage. Then came a commission 
from Lord Mulgrave for an historical picture. 
The subject (Dentatus) was after Haydon’s own 
heart, and taken from Roman history ; but to per- 
fect himself in figure, he went, by Wilkie’s advice, 
for six months to paint portraits in his native 
town. It is pleasant to read of his poor mother’s 
joy at the rising fame and fortunes of her only 
son; but a fatal disease, brought on, as Haydon 
tells us, by grief and anxiety for him, had fallen 
upon her, and on the road to London, when jour- 
neying thither for medical advice, she died sud- 
denly at aninn. The young man’s sorrow seems 
to have been deep and sincere; but he returned to 
his picture, commencing it, as he did every effort, 
with a form of prayer; for throughout his life 
Haydon seems to have had a sort of religious im- 
ression and even enthusiasm; but though regular 
in all the forms of devotion, and free from the vices 
which too often stain the student’s life in great 
towns, his faith appears to have been most de- 
plorably wanting in spirituality, since among all the 
prayers recorded in his journal, brilliant success in 
art, and even worldly prosperity, are the great 
things implored, while there is hardly one petition 
for inward grace or the hope of the life to come. 
With great labour, many rubbings out, and 
aintings over, his second picture was finished. 
it pleased the artist, but not the public, nor ulti- 
mately the patron, though Lord Mulgrave seems 
to have dealt justly on the occasion ; yet jealousies, 
which Haydon says arose from his own activity in 
the presentation of a vase from his students to 
Fuseli, the keeper of the academy, now began to 
arise between himself and the academicians. His 
story runs through all sorts of half-quarrels, and 
self-assertions, studying the Elgin marbles till 
twelve at night, incurring expenses for casts and 
models, and wearing out the purse and patience of 
his father. Next we find him undertaking a com- 
mission from sir George Beaumont, to paint a 
scene from Shakspeare’s Macbeth; but owing to 
an unhappy predilection for painting on a great 
scale, which Haydon would not relinquish, though 
earnestly persuaded by Wilkie and all his friends, 
the artist and his patron had many misunderstand- 
ings; and the picture, when finished, was left on 
Haydon’s hands, its size being too great for any 
modern apartment. Then he attacked the acade- 
micians through the medium of the newspapers, 
found fault with one friend for not standing by 
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him, and with another for advising him to submit 
to public opinion and paint of a saleable size; bor- 
rowed from all quarters, and commenced a grand 
picture of the Judgment of Solomon. His father 
died while this picture was on the easel, and Hay- 
don’s only sister, now left to his protection, found 
a home with Wilkie’s mother. At last the Judg- 
ment of Solomon was finished, and exhibited at 
the Water Colour Society’s rooms—Haydon be- 
lieving he would have no justice in either the 
‘Academy or National Gallery. Many connoisseurs 
reckon it his best work; but the picture’s great 
size rendered it inconvenient for purchasers, and it 
was finally sold for 600/., the artist’s liabilities 
being just eleven hundred. 

As the peace of 1814 had opened the continental 
ports, he took the opportunity of visiting Paris 
with his friend David, whose prudence, though he 
often quarrelled with, he still got somehow re- 
conciled to. There the mingling of all nations 
brought by the allied army, delighted the young 
‘painter, no less than the great works of art 
gathered from so many conquered capitals; but, 
unsnared by the vices or the gaieties of Paris, he 
returned and commenced his picture of our Lord’s 
Triumphal Entrance into Jerusalem. It cost him 
six years’ labour, during which all his former em- 
barrassments were repeated. The story of these 
years is nevertheless brightened with social meet- 
ings, friendly converse, and curious remarks on 
some of Haydon’s most celebrated contemporaries. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Keats, and 
Shelley, pass in the current of his journal. With 
the latter Haydon had many an argument on the 
subject of religion, and he acutely observes, con- 
cerning another eager disputant of the same school, 
that it was to keep his own mind in countenance 
thut he was so anxious to shake the belief of others. 
The same observation will apply to many a bold 
professor of infidelity. The Entrance to Jerusalem 
was one of Haydon’s most successful works in a 

uniary point of view. By its exhibition at the 
gyptian Hall he realized a sum which would 
have been of service to any wiser man; but, sunk 
in liabilities of all sorts, and determined to exhibit 
in Edinburgh, because certain critics in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”—then a great authority—had 
attacked his “ principles of art,” he satisfied some 
claimants, and expended most of his profits on the 
said attempt, which of course did not pay. Here 
he found sir Walter Scott seated on the steps of 
the building one morning, waiting till the exhibi- 
tion should open; and his journal abounds with 
many a page of gossip on that genial genius, with 
a whole phalanx of Edinburgh reviewers and 
Blackwood’s men. : 

Haydon’s next picture was the Resurrection of 
Lazarus, which he painted under his usual embar- 
rassments, utterly disdaining portraits or any other 
work which might have brought him the means of 
living independent. Connoisseurs are much divided 
regarding the other figures in this picture; but 
the head of Lazarus, from which the winding- 
sheet is seen to fall, has been universally acknow- 
ledged to be Haydon’s grandest production. He 
tells us that the idea was suggested to him when 
looking over an old print of the same subject in 
the British Museum, in which a blank space had 
been, either by design or accident, left where the 





face of Lazarus should be. In the progress of his 
work, Haydon was arrested for a debt due to an 
upholsterer ; and on the bailiff being shown into 
the painting-room, he was so struck with the 
picture, even in its unfinished state, that he half 
refused to arrest the painter, and assisted him in 
getting the matter staved off for some time. 

Still in debt, and desperate after historical paint- 
ing, Haydon married, in the year 1821, Meso 
Hayman, the widow of a respectable merchant, 
who had left her in straitened circumstances with 
two orphan sons. To these boys he became a 
father, treating them in all respects as his own 
children ; and through all his improvidence, vanity, 
and even meanness, there henceforth runs one 
golden thread in Haydon’s history. His wife is 
still mentioned as “his dear love” and “ dearest 
Mary.” The worldliness of his prayers, if one may 
use the expression, is softened by blessings on her 
and his children; for a large family gradually 
added to the artist’s cares, and his journal goes on 
with the household record of births, educations, 
and deaths—as many of his children died young. 
Haydon felt these bereavements deeply ; and with 
reference to one of them, he says: “ My sweet 
Fanny died this month. There is now such an 
intimate connection with me and the grave, that I 
shall never break the chain. At breakfast, at 
dinner, and at tea Isee her. I look forward to 
my own death with placid resignation. I should 
like to finish my life, clear up my own character, 
and leave my name free from the spots misfortune 
has implanted there.” He still continued, how- 
ever, to act with great imprudence. 

Though the persuasions of friends and his own 
necessities made him condescend to portrait-paint- 
ing for some time, and it promised to be remune- 
rative, his pride disdained the work. The acade- 
micians, whom he had provoked, criticised his 
portraits severely, and he returned to another 
great picture, the Last Plague of Egypt in Pha- 
raoh’s Palace. “When a great canvass is up,” 
says his journal, “I feel sheltered, though I have 
not one farthing in my pocket. There is nothing 
like a great canvass. Let me be penniless, hungry, 
thirsty, my heart expands, and I stride my room 
like a Hercules.” 

In the midst of this picture, Haydon was once 
more arrested for debt, and thrown into the King’s 
Bench prison. The exhibitions of vice, misfortune, 
and degradation which here surrounded him, are 
sadly commented on in his journal; and one scene 
suggested his popular picture of the Mock Election, 
which, after taking the benefit of the insolvent 


-act, he painted in a poor lodging, and to his great 


joy it was purchased by king George the Fourth. 
Haydon describes himself as seeing from his win- 
dow a procession of prisoners, representing a mayor 
and corporation, with a grotesque and Indicrous 
mockery of civic dignity, proceeding to elect two 
members to represent the King’s Bench and watch 
over its rights in parliament. Some of the assist- 
ants had sat in the House of Commons, some had 
been colonels in the army, and the artist’s pencil 
caught not = the humour, but the sad moral 
of the scene. Haydon produced some other pic- 
tures of this order, amongst which his Waiting for 
the Times is the most celebrated. All were more 
or less successful; but the gulf of old debts, gene- 
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ral improvidence, and his zeal for high art, how- | tried to get reconciled to the Academy, and how 
ever unprofitable, left him still an unfortunate | its members declined such a troublesome associate. 
dependent on friends. Then the provision for grown-up sons comes upon 
habit of application for assistance seems to| him. ‘“ Poor Frank’s college bill and. Frederick’s 
have grown with his family necessities, and his | outfit” increase his anxieties and applications ; 
peal g is one continuous record of, “This day | but of all their wants and wishes the man speaks 
threatened with an execution. Wrote to the duke | with most indulgent affection, lamenting over one 
of Devonshire ;” “arrested on a writ; wrote to | son who would be an engineer, over another whose 
lord Egremont ”—till the only thing that amazes | scruples prevented him from entering the church 
the reader is that his demands should have been so | when his education for that purpose was finished, 
liberally answered. All this time he was present- | and ever recurring to the gentle love and patience 
ing petitions to parliament, and writing letters to | of his “dearest Mary.” Friends begin to drop 
every successive ministry, on the subject of public | into the grave, and he and Wordsworth talk of | 
patronage for art. The duke of Wellington was a| how many are gone as they walk across Hyde 
special recipient of these appeals, and his answer to | Park; his step-son dies by the bite of a captured 
one, regarding the Nelson column then in contem- | water-snake on board the ship where he served as 
plation, is characteristic. ‘ May 24,1839. The | a naval officer; and at last news of Wilkie’s death 
duke of Wellington presents his compliments to | reaches him from the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Haydon. The duke is a member of the com-| From this date the artist’s days grow darker; | 
mittee for the execution of the plan for the erect- | necessities press upon him ; patrons become weary; | 
ing a monument of the late lord Nelson. He is | and notwithstanding his acknowledged service to 
not the committee, nor the secretary to the com- | historical painting, in bringing its claims before. 
mittee, and above all is not the corresponding | the public, he was passed by in the decoration of 
secretary.” Many such rebuffs did the trouble- | the new houses of parliament. This had been his 
some artist incur ; but he wrote and petitioned on; | cherished hope, and, as his editor says, the disap- 
revisited the King’s Bench three times; painted | pointment broke poor Haydon’s heart, though it is 
his famous picture of Napoleon Musing on the | probable there was artistic justice in the arrange- 
Shore of St. Helena for sir Robert Peel, stipulated | ment; for continual embarrassment is not friendly 
that the price should be one hundred guineas, | to art, and Haydon’s latter works had given evi- | 
wanted two hundred when it was finished, annoyed | dences of haste and decline, which the painter 
his patron, got thirty guineas additional, and said, | himself did not perceive. He tried frescoes; he 
as he acknowledges, many bitter things which the | painted Napoleon Musing, of every size and 
generous statesman did not remember when asked | finish ; tired friends, and wore out the patience of 
to provide for his son and assist himself. even his landlord, who had helped him in all his 
Soon after this Haydon commenced his lectures | difficulties, and began with “ Dear Haydon,” in 
on art, which were delivered in all the great towns | reply to offensive letters when the painter thought 
of the kingdom, and subsequently published. Most | himself insulted. Yet it should not be forgotten 
critics agree that in this department he was a| that Haydon was in his way charitable and helpful 
master spirit; and it was owing to his lectures in | to others. We find him praising the young sculp- 
Liverpool that he received a commission from a | tor Lough, relieving an officer's widow with his 
= of gentlemen for a picture of the duke of | last five shillings, and applying to a former pupil, 
Wellington surveying the field of Waterloo. He} who had deserted his craft and become owner of 
had contemplated the subject years before, and | three butter shops: “‘ Webb,’ said I,‘ when you 
wrote to the duke for sittings, for old regimentals, | were a poor youth I gave you my time for nothing; 
and for sights of his horse, till his grace requested | I want ten pounds.’ ‘ You shall have it, Mr. 
to be troubled no more about pictures. Now, | Haydon.’” 
however, there having been a cessation of letters| Something like a true perception of his own 
for some time, the artist was courteously permitted | doings seems also to cross him at times. “I had 
to visit Walmer Castle, where he was hospitably | injured friends,” he writes, “by not paying their 
entertained, and allowed to fill his journal with loans. I had been four times in prison. I had 
memoranda about the great man, whom Haydon | been swallowed up by ambition. All these things 
sincerely admired. He tells us that the duke would | were crimes; and I repented.” The last recorded 
not sit to him on Sunday, of his reverent demea- | benefaction came from sir Robert Peel, in the 
nour in the country church, and how, when he sat | midst of his own political difficulties in 1846, and 
at breakfast, six healthy, noisy grandchildren were | one week after, on the 22nd of June, Haydon’s 
brought to the windows. “‘ Let them in,’ said | journal abruptly closes. The last entries were 
his grace. In they came, and rushed on him. | written at ten in the morning, together with a 
* How do you do, duke P how do you do, duke?’ | sort of will, setting forth his liabilities, mention- 
Toast and tea were then in demand. Three got on | ing where his unsold pictures, and the six great 
one side, three on the other, and he hugged them | designs he never finished, were to be found in the 
all.” hands of brokers, in old warehouses and lumber- 
We pass over Haydon’s fashionable days, when | rooms; with grateful acknowledgments to all who | 
he painted the Reform Banquet, and talked famili- | had befriended him, and an earnest petition for 
arly with noblemen and ministers, largely enforcing | pardon addressed to his poor wife and children, 
on them the claims of high art, and himself to | whom he recommended to sir Robert Peel as his | 
public patronage ; how he painted the anti-slavery | last hope. Before eleven, the man had passed from 
convention, and considered it a touchstone of sin- | this world to the invisible, rashly dismissed by his 
cerity whether or not the emancipator would allow | own hand. He committed suicide in the absence 
himself to be placed beside the negro; how he | of his wife and daughter, who had gone to visit a 
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friend at his special request. Such was the end of 
one who commenced life with high hopes. In life 
and death, he was a melancholy example of the 
fact that great talents avail not without sound 

rinciples. Some that knew him intimately have 

deed supposed that in his ill-balanced mind 
there might have been a tinge of incipient in- 
sanity, which bitter disappointment and the pres- 
sure of necessity developed. This is certainly a 
charitable construction ; let us hope it is also a 
true one. But as Haydon’s greatest faults, pride, 
self-will, and imprudence, may be found in charac- 
ters unendowed with his talents, the moral of his 
sad story is a warning to all mortals never to sa- 
crifice present duty to the hope of future greatness, 
“nor think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think,” knowing that “ God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 





REMOVING A Rive From a YounG Lavy’s FINGER. 
—Dr, Castle communicates to the “ Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal” the following ingenious method, de- 

ised by him, for extricating a young lady’s finger from 
a ring, which was too small for her. We give his story 
in his own language :—“An interesting young lady 
about seventeen years of age had presented to her a 
ld ring, which she forced over the joints of her middle 
er. After a few minutes, the finger commenced 
swelling, and the ring could not be removed. The 
family physician, Dr. ——, was sent for, but could do 
nothing. The family, and the young lady especially, 
were now in the greatest consternation. A jeweller 





was sent for. After many futile attempts to cut the 
ring with cutting-nippers, and to saw it apart with a 
fine saw, and after bruising and lacerating the flesh, 
warm fomentations and leeches were applied; but all 
without affording the slightest benefit. Dr, —— re- 
quested my presence, with the compliment, that ‘ per- 
haps my mechanical ingenuity might suggest some- 
thing.’ I at once proceeded to the house of the patient, 
and found the young lady in a most deplorable state of 
mental agony, the doctor embarrassed, and the family 
in a high state of excitement. I procured some pre- 

chalk, and applied it between the ridges of 
swollen flesh, and all around the finger, and succeeded 
in drying the oozing and abraded flesh; then, with 
anarrow piece of soft linen I succeeded in polishing the 
ring, by drawing it gently round the ring between the 
swollen parts. I then applied quicksilver to the whole 
surface of the ring. In less than three minutes the 
ring was broken (by pressing it together) in four pieces, 
to the great relief of all parties, In a similar manner 
(without the chalk) I some time since extracted a 
small brass ring from the ear of a child, who, childlike, 
had inserted it into the cavity of its ear. The operation 
was more painful and tedious, but was equally success- 
ful. The modus operandi is as follows :—The quick- 
silver at once permeates the metals, if clean, (with the 
exception of iron, steel, platina, and one or two others,) 
and amalgamates with them. It immediately crystal- 
lizes, and renders the metals as hard and as brittle as 
glass, Hence the ease with which metals amalgamated 
with quicksilver can be broken. 





Inreriigence oF Fisn.—I will avail myself,” 
Says a correspondent of the “Literary Gazette,” “of 
this opportunity to draw the attention of your nume- 
rous readers among naturalists to a fact lately witnessed 
by my daughter, lady Dillon, on whose veracity every 








Se 


dependence may be placed, and which, to me, and to all 
to whom I have hitherto communicated the fact, is 

uite new, amd appears unrecorded. The social dispo- 
sition of fish, although admitted as regards the carp 
gnd some few other species, does not seem to hav been 
acknowl in relation to other and larger fish and 
the cerebral organization of this class of animals would 
not lead one to expect much development of that 
character, At Logan, N.B., the seat of colonel 
M‘Dowall, there is a pond cut out of the natural rock, 
which is accessible by steps; and in this pond, to which 
the tide has regular entrance, various fish, among others 
cod and ling, of considerable size, are kept and fed for 
the table. They are submitted to the care of an old 
woman, whose voice seems to be familiar to the fishes, 
and to whose call they readily pay attention. No 
sooner is her voice heard than the heads of numerous 
fish may be seen projected from the surface of the 
water, and they eagerly proceed to the side of the 
pond, there to receive from the hands of their keeper 
sustenance in the form of limpets, which are most 
eagerly seized and rapidly swallowed. This docility in 
the obtaining of food is, however, not the most remark- 
able circumstance connected with their habitation here, 
for so thoroughly domesticated are they by this atten- 
tion to their wants, that they readily permit them- 
selves to be taken out of the water, fondled and shook 
about, apparantly to the great satisfaction of the ani- 
mal. I am not aware of any instance of such or simi- 
lar docility being upon record, and as an interesting 
fact in the natural history of this class of nature I beg 
to make it known to your readers.” 





SatisFaction.—A truly good man is a satisfied 
man. He is contented in his station, and eats his 
bread with a thankful heart. He is satisfied also with 
his spiritual portion. He has bread to eat which the 
world knoweth not of; waters to drink which the 
world do not taste; alight to guide him which the 
world do not see; an employment to engage him, even 
the working out of his own salvation, in which the 
world feel no interest; and an object before him, a 
crown of glory, which the world do not contemplate, 
What dol say? The love of God is in his heart, and 
Christ is in him the hope of glory: how, then, can he 
be otherwise than satisfied ? 





Tue Heart In THE Famriy.—We sometimes 
meet with men who seem to think that any indulgence 
in an affectionate feeling is a weakness. They will re- 
turn from a journey, and greet their families with a 
distant dignity, and move among their children with 
the cold and lofty splendour of an iceberg, surrounded 
by its broken fragments. There is hardly a more un- 
natural sight on earth than one of these families with- 
out aheart, A father had better extinguish a boy’s 
eyes than take away his heart. Who that has expe- 
rienced the joys of friendship, and values sympathy 
and affection, would not rather Ise all that is beautiful 
in nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the hidden 
treasure of his heart? Cherish, then, your heart’s 
best affections. Indulge in the warm and gushi 
emotions of filial, parental, and fraternal love, Thi 
it not a weakness. God is love. Love God, every- 
body, and everything that is lovely. Teach your chil- 
dren to love; to love the rose; to love the robin; to 
love their parents; higher still—to love their God. Let 
it be the studied object of their domestic culture to 
give them warm hearts, ardent affections. Bind your 
whole family together by these strong cords, You 
cannot make them too strong. Religion is love—lowe 





to God, love to man, 
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Premanency oF Inpi1an Inx.—A correspondent of. 
“The Builder” says :—“ Until a better substitute can be 
found, I strongly recommend the universal use of Indian 
ink in preparing all manuscripts intended to convey 
information to future ages. It is well known that all the 
inks in common use are far inferior to those used by the 
ancients. ‘Doomsday Book,’ after the lapse of nearly 
eighteen centuries, is in a much better state of preservation 
than the state papers of the period of our last two kings. 
The inks used by our forefathers, I believe, contained 
carbon; and as that substance is the base of Indian ink, 
all documents prepared with it must, from the indestruc- 
tible property of the carbon, remain unchanged so long as 
they can be preserved from damp and other destroying 
influences; and I am not aware of any plan so likely to 
secure their preservation as that I have adopted.” 


Horses IN ge g Pie ag to the last account 
taken, the number of horses in Paris had increased by 
20,000 since the 2nd of December, 18651; the number 
being at the last census 94,000. 


ALLEGED PRESERVATION FROM CHoLERA.—A French 
physician, Dr. Burn by name, alleges that copper and some 
other metals is a preservative against the cholera; and in 
proof of it he declares, no doubt on good authority, that in 
the different visitations of the cholera in France, the men 
employed in copper and iron works, and especially in the 
former, entirely escaped any attack of the disease, though 
it caused devastation around them. The same fact, he 
adds, was observed in Russia, in Germany, and in other 
countries. He recommends, we understand, the wearing 
of a sheet of copper round the breast; and we hear that 
he will shortly arrive at Newcastle, by direction of the 
French government, to try the system. The Academy 
of Medicine in Paris is now engaged in examining the 
communications he has made to it on the subject.—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 


PaGanint Unsuriep.—It appears that the great 
violinist, who died so many years back, has not yet been 
buried. The Roman Catholic clergy of Nice refused him 
Christian sepulture, because he refused to receive the 
sacrament in his last moments. His nephew and heir ap- 
plied to the ecclesiastical court for an order for them to 
proceed to the burial. After immense delay, his application 
was rejected. He therefore appealed to the archiepiscopal 
court of Genoa. After more delay, a judgment was given, 
quite recently, to the effect that the interment should take 
place in the ordinary cemetery. But against this decision 
the ecclesiastical party has presented an appeal to a supe- 
rior jurisdiction. In the meantime the remains of the great 
violinist are left in a garden. 


Savine To AGRICULTURE BY StEAM ProveHine.— 

The result of a substitution of the steam plough for our 
resent systems of ploughing would be highly economical. 

. England, taking Caird’s estimate, there are 14,000,000 
acres in tillage; these are ploughed certainly once every 
year. The cost of the operation averages at least ten 
shillings per acre—thus giving a total of 7,000,000/. per 
annum. A machine just constructed by Usher of Edin- 
burgh, does the work better than by the J gs for 2s. 6d. 
per acre, or at 75 per cent less cost. The saving would 
consequently be about 5,260,000/. per annum. The labour 
of 60,000 men and 100,000 horses required for this one 
operation would be replaced, and a saving in the consump- 
tion of corn effected to the extent at least of 1,500,000 
quarters, which would be thus rendered available for the 
more direct wants of the community. This calculation 
was recently given by J. Wilson, esq., at a meeting of the 
Royal Institution. 

Tue tats PartiamentTary Sxssron.—The House of 
Commons sat 160 days in the late session. The number of 
hours was 1193 and 14 minutes. It sat 1333 hours after 
midnight. The numbers of entries in the votes were 11,378. 
The average sitting was 7 hours 27 minutes and 37 seconds. 

Crornine In Inp1a.—It is a fact, says the “Bombay 


Gagette,” that the entire population of India do not spend 
6d. per head a year for clothing. 





SInGULAR APPLICATION OF THE STEREOSCOPE.— 
The Emperor of Russia is building a bridge over the 
river Vi and in his mmpatience to have it completed, 
has been accustomed to make frequent long expeditions to 
the works, to see what ag has been made and to 
hurry on the workmen. Now, however, the architect saves 
all trouble to his imperial master, and maintains his own 
credit, by having a couple of true and undeniable copies of 
the works taken once a fortnight by the sun, and sent to 
St. Petersburg. There they are put into a stereoscope, with 
which the Emperor may sit in his own room, and in which 
he may count every dam and post, and see every ripple of 
the distant tide. 


A Datnty Morset.—A strange scene took place lately 
in the Jardin des Plantes. Close to the inclosure of the 
hippopotamus was an elegantly-dressed lady, having a 
king Charles’s dog. The little animal having gone inside 
the rails, was seized by the hippopotamus, and swallowed 
almost in an instant. 


THE NEW GIGANTIC SteaM-sHIP.—The largest vessel 
ever heard of is now in course of construction by Messrs. 
Scott Russell, and Co., for the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company, and which is intended to carry sufficient fuel 
for the entire voyage to and from India or Australia. 
Her length is to be 680 feet, breadth 83 ft., depth 58 ft., 
with screw and paddle engines of aggregate nominal horse- 
power of 2600. In addition to taking from 4000 to 6000 
tons of coals, she will be able to carry 6000 tons measure- 
ment of merchandise, and will have 500 cabins for passen- 
gers of the highest class, with ample space for poops and 
lower class passengers. The whole of her bottom, and up 
to six feet above the water line, will be double and of a 
cellular construction, so that any external injury will not 
affect the tightness or safety of the ship. The vessel will 
be divided into ten water-tight compartments. It is 
computed that her great length will enable her to pass 
through the water at the velocity of fifteen knots an hour; 
and by the great speed, combined with the absence of 
sto; for coaling, the voyage between England and 
India, vid the Cape, may be accomplished in 30 or 33 days 
and between England and Australia in 33 or 36 days.— 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 


A Romancz or tHe Trowet anp Matiet.—A 
trowel and mallet used by H. R. H. the Prince Consort, 
on the 11th of June, 1844, in laying the foundation-stone 
cf the Hospital for Consumption, at Brompton, have just 
realized, it may be said, for the hospital, the handsome 
sum of nearly 15,000/., in a way so singular as to be well 
worthy of record. When the stone was laid, a gilt trowel 
was made use of by the prince. Ata bazaar then held, 
in aid of the institution, this trowel was exhibited, and a 
gentleman who saw it, Mr. J. M‘Cullom, of Bedford-place, 
purchased it for thirty guineas. A few days afterwards 
it became first known to the committee that it was usual 
to request the layer of the’stone to accept the trowel, and 
all concerned were desirous of repairing the error, and 
as possession of the implement, that it might be 
offered to the prince. A representation was made to Mr. 
MCullom, and, though very reluctant to part with it, he 
at length consented, but refused to take back the thirty 
guineas. The trowel, being sent to the prince, was ac- 
cepted. Mr. M‘Cullom was presented with the hand- 
somely-carved walnut-wood mallet, also used by his royal 
highness. These circumstances, trifling in themselves, 
seem to have made a lasting impression on Mr. M‘Cullom’s 
mind. So far from feeling aggrieved at the loss of the 
trowel, the transaction appears to have strengthened his 
interest in the charity, which he thus, for the first time, 

e acquainted with. On his death, a short time since, 
he left his property to his sister, his only surviving relative ; 
but a memorandum in his desk conveyed his desire that, at 
her death, she would bequeath it to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption. This wish the lady held sacred; and by her 
will, just proved, she leaves it to the hospital. Her estate 
is being realized, and will leave a net surplus not far short 
of 15,0001.— Butlder. 
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